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Only One Way 


In the summer of 1955 | completed forty years in the Metho- 
dist ministry. If any should say to me, ‘What lesson have you 
most clearly learned in that time?” | know without the hesi- 
tation of a second what my answer would be. It would be that 
life will only work out one way and that is God’s way. All other 
ways are either “dead ends” from which one must turn back 
and try again, or else they lead to a precipice. ‘Outside God 
there is only death.” Never forget that. Life was made for 
God. An automobile is made for roads. If you drive it into 
a swamp or a ditch, well, it will stop. It was not created for 
that purpose. You must drag it back on the road again. God 
grant you don’t smash it up through your driving, or drive over 
the cliffs before you pull up. If | try to use my life only for 
pleasure, or gain, or lust, or any form of selfishness, then life 
just breaks down. It was not created for that purpose. IIlness 
of body or mind, frustration, boredom, irritability, or depres- 
sion warn us that life was made for God, not for us, save as we 
offer him our lives and co-operate with his plans. ‘Thou hast 
made us for thyself.” 


—LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD in Over His Own Signature, just 
published by Abingdon Press, Nashville and New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Careless Driving Gets a Going Over 





Ministers on the Road 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I am wondering if the bad driving habits 
of many ministers are no longer a joking 
matter but are fast becoming a serious 
matter. (The fact that some of the better 
drivers have had accidents should give us 
all pause. This letter is not in reference 
to them.) True, ministers are always 
rushed for time, and often they must think 
through sermons, talks, meetings, etc., 
while driving. Also, most ministers are 
careful drivers. But there are still many 
ministers who drive too fast and reckless- 
ly. Perhaps the latter are doing the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Endangering the lives of others on 
the highway, of those in his car and of 
himself; 

2. Setting a bad example for others and 
bringing a measure of dishonor to the 
ministry; 

3. Being a poor steward of his property 
by abusing his car and risking its damage 
or destruction unnecessarily; 

4. Breaking the speed limits and thus 
breaking the law of the land. 

The solution? Is not good driving pri- 
marily a matter of self control? Safe driv- 
ing ought to include: the allowing of ade- 
quate time for the trip, the exact olhe- 
dience to all speed limits, and a courteous 
attitude to other drivers. 

Is this a matter of concern to others? 

NAME. 


Birmingham, 1957? 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


From Augusta 1861 to Birmingham 1907 
was 46 years. A historian of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, states that “one of 
the most notable events in foreign mis- 
sion history was the unanimous adoption 
of the magnificent declaration by the 
Southern Assembly of 1861.” Many of us 
know that platform by heart. Our own 
Dr. D. C. Rankin stated: “Those noble 
men of ’61 gave our church its charter to 
consider its high destiny as a missionary 
church, The spectacle is perhaps without 
a parallel in the history of the church in 
all the ages.” 

In 1907 at Birmingham a new mission- 
ary platform was adopted. Dr. S. H. 
Chester said he did not hope to see such 
a revolutionary platform adopted at once, 
but expected it would be referred to an ad 
interim committee. Quoting his words: 
“The adoption of that new platform, by 
a unanimous rising vote, was the most 
impressive scene I have witnessed in any 
of the 33 Assemblies I have attended.” 
By 1909 twenty-five other boards had fol- 
lowed the example of the two Presby- 
terian churches, by adopting similar mis- 
sionary platforms defining their specific 
responsibilities in terms of the unreached 
millions. 


Next year will mark the 50th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of this platform that 
electrified our church, and the 49th anni- 
versary of the great laymens missionary 
convention at Birmingham that imple- 
mented the action of the General Assem- 
bly. 


Apparently, about every fifty years our 
church makes an advance in its mission- 
ary planning. Our Lord may be leading 
us on to a new Forwarp MoveMENT. 

So on to Birmingham in ’57. 

FRANK A. Brown. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Music School at Montreat 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


A Conference on Church Music, spon- 
sored by the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Christian Education, will be held at Mon- 
treat, N. C., August 2-8, 1956. It will give 
practical help to all people interested in 
church music—-choir directors, organists, 
church school musicians, ministers and 
laymen. 

The conference is being planned by the 
following committee. Hubert V. Taylor, 
Mrs. John Newton Thomas, C. Grier Davis, 
Wm. H. Foster, Jr., and James R. Sydnor. 

The following features are being pre- 
pared: demonstration adult and children’s 
choir rehearsals; exhibits of choir and or- 
gan music for various churches; recitals 
and concerts; examples of recorded church 
music; classes in conducting (beginners 
and advanced), service playing, music and 
worship, youth choir methods, congrega- 
tional singing; private conferences with 
outstanding leaders. 

The faculty will include the following 
persons: Austin Lovelace, First Metho- 
dist Church, Evanston, I1l.; Theodore 
Schaefer, National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Madeline Dean 
Ingram, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Hubert V. Taylor, Columbia Semi- 
nary, Decatur, Ga., Wayne Bedford, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas; Mrs. John New- 
ton Thomas, Assembly’s Training School, 
Richmond, Va.; Wm. H. Foster, Jr., Trin- 
ity Presbyterian Church, Arlington, Va. 
The Bible Hour teacher will be E. Lee 


Stoffell, First Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Further information can be secured by 
writing to the undersigned who will be 
the conference director. 


JAMES R. SypNor. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


One for the Air 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Here are some lines on this problem of 
drinks being served abroad the airplanes 
(OvTLOOK, Jan. 30). 

One for the road, 

one for the air, 

one more dear Stewardess 

and passengers beware. 

For bar-rooms are flying 

now-a-days, don’t you know, 

and after some drinks 

oh, there’s quite a show. 

The speech that is found 

up there in the sky, 

makes women near blush 

and others ask WHY? 

The airlines reply, 

“It’s service you see!” 

And I reply, “Service, 

with bottled ‘““Whoopee’’? 

When I’m in the clouds 

with nowhere to go, 

I don’t enjoy sitting 

by one very drunk Joe. 

Service, my eye, 

what service to me; 

he paid his fare, 

and I paid my fee. 

He has his rights 

but so have I, 

and I don’t enjoy sniffing 

some scotch or some rye. 

Keep the drunks and the drinks 

back down on the ground, 

where the chance to retreat 
is abundantly found. 

I don’t like a prison 

10,000 feet up, 

with a light-headed drinker 

and a drinkers’ hiccup. 

Nett Wyrick, Jr. 
Miami, Fla. 















My Daddy should 
drive an Airplane. 
He goes so fast in 

our car, sometimes 
Think its Hying. 
Then Lshvt my eyes 
and boy.dmI scgred! 


CARELESS DRIVING IS KID STUFF! < 
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U. S. Moderator and 
Others Urge Goodwill 


A group of 42 ministers and laymen 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., led 
by the Assembly’s Moderator, J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, has issued “An Appeal 
to Fellow-Christians” dealing with ten- 
sions created in the current discussions 
of desegregation throughout the South. 


The paper recognizes differences of 
opinion in the church and it calls for 
efforts ‘‘to maintain the spirit of love 
and respect toward one another and to 
promote goodwill among all men.” 


It stresses the fact that the 1954 As- 
sembly did not legislate on the question 
and that no attempt was made “to bind 
the consciences of Christian men who 
sincerely disagree with the action taken.” 

The paper urges that no one be guilty 
of adding to the tensions being mani- 
fested “either by word of mouth or by 
association with those who sow discord 
or promote violence.” 

In making necessary adjustments, the 
paper declares, “it might be easy for one 
community to solve its problem where 
10 per cent are of a minority race, but 
where the ratio is radically altered the 
problem is obviously much more diffi- 
cult.” 

The church, it declares, is concerned 
with a solution based on Christian prin- 
ciples. ‘‘If in certain areas,” it is said, 
“this should involve membership in the 
same church as a natural procedure, then 
the Christian thing is to welcome such an 
one into the fellowship of that particular 
congregation. However, it seems unna- 
tural and unwise to insist upon bringing 
those of another race into a specific con- 
gregation just because they are of a dif- 
ferent race.” 

The tone of the paper calls for ‘‘mod- 
eration,’ which, it is said, is greatly 
needed in speech and action. Christian 
brethren “who differ with us,”’ the paper 
says, should be recognized as “seeking 
God’s will and guidance.”’ 


Also in USA 


The Moderator and Stated Clerk of 
the Presbyterian, USA, General Assem- 
bly have also addressed a message to the 
churches in which they urge pastors and 
sessions to do all in their power to allay 
panic over racial tensions. The message 
offers a word of caution “lest what we 
condemn in others we may discover with- 
in ourselves.” 


USA-U.P. Union Plan Ready 


The Plan of Union of the United and 
USA Presbyterians will soon be sent to 
commissioners to the coming General As- 
semblies. Based on the three-way plan 
which formerly included the U. S. church, 
the new document has been revised most 
extensively in its 12 concurrent declara- 
tions. 

Under the proposed schedule, a uniting 
General Assembly will be held in Pitts- 
burgh in 1958. Following this a Special 
Committee on Consolidations will recom- 
mend to the General Assembly all mer- 
gers, consolidations, adjustment of syn- 
ods, presbyteries, boards, agencies and 
offices. This committee of 40 will have 
20 from each church, with an advisory 
committee of five women from the wom- 
en’s organizations of each church. 

Revisions in the Form of Government 
include recent changes in the USA con- 
stitution such as those related to the 





WOMEN’S BOARD — Mrs. A. R. 
Craig, wife of the Rutherfordton, 
N. C., pastor, is chairman-elect of 
the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Women’s Work, to succeed Miss 
Louise A. Davidson, Bethesda, Md., 


in June. Other officers: Mrs. W. 
N. Trulock, Jr., Sherrill, Ark., vice- 
chairman; Mrs. H. B. Whitaker, 
Petersburg, Tenn., secretary. 

Signed by Paul S. Wright and Eugene 
C. Blake, the message is accompanied 
by a prayer which, it is suggested, may 
be used in churches. 





training and calling of ministers and 
those clarifying the relations of sessions, 
deacons and trustees. 

In the Directory for Worship “The 
Covenant” from the United Presbyterian 
Book of Government and Worship has 
been added. This is for use by sessions 
in receiving new members. 

The name proposed for the new bedy 
is the United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA. 

Chairmen Ralph W. Lloyd (USA) 
and Robert W. Gibson (U.P.) said the 
plan offers a ‘‘sound and practicable basis 
of union and of increased effectiveness 
for both churches.” 

The USA General Assembly meets in 
Philadelphia May 24-30; the U. P. in 
Knoxville, Tenn., June 13-19. 


‘57 Assembly to Be 
Held in Birmingham 


Under new procedure adopted by the 
Presbyterian, U. S., General Assembly 
of 1955, its Committee on the Office of 
the General Assembly has designated the 
South Highland church, Birmingham, 
Ala., as the Assembly’s meeting place 
for 1957. 

The date of meeting will also be ad- 
vanced—earliest in many years—to April 
25-May 1. 

With a change in the church year, now 
coinciding with the calendar year, sta- 
tistical reports are now available earlier 
than formerly and the necessary business 
of the Assembly can be transacted. 

Earlier meetings of the Assembly were 


held in Birmingham in 1891, 1907 and 
1917. 





Common Worship Restudy 
Will Be Recommended 


Restudy and possible revision of the 
Presbyterian, USA, Book of Common 
Worship will be recommended to the 
Philadelphia General Assembly. The 
present book is also endorsed by the U. S. 
Assembly for use throughout that church. 

The USA Assembly’s committee, with 
Thomas Holden of San Francisco as 
chairman, will recommend to the Assem- 
bly that the committee be authorized to 
report to a future Assembly on its judg- 
ment of the need for revision of the Di- 
rectory for Worship. 








U. S. G. A., Montreat 


OVERTURES 


Among the overtures submitted by 
presbyteries and other bodies to the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., General Assembly for its 
forthcoming meeting at Montreat, N. C., 
a variety of topics will be treated, as 
follows: 

Approval of a Seal. Tuscaloosa 
Presbytery asks that the church seal, in 
use unofficially for some years, be ap- 
proved as official. 

Uniform Emblem. The Synod of 
Florida urges that a uniform church em- 
blem be designed and adopted so as to 


distinguish Presbyterian churches lo- 
cated along highways. 

Atlanta Location. Efforts which have 
been made for several years to concen- 
trate all the church’s agencies in Atlanta 
are revived again through overtures of- 
fered by the Presbyteries of Birmingham, 
Cherokee, Westminster, Piedmont and 
Mid-Texas (the last three joining in sub- 
mitting a single overture, asking for a 
committee study). 

The Church. Favetteville 
Presbytery comes an overture seeking a 
major study of and deliverance on “the 
Biblical doctrine of the nature and func- 
tion of the church” in view of “the divi- 


From 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by ministers 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook), Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: William 
B. Ward, Grace Covenant church, Richmond, 
Va.; and Holmes Rolston, editor-in-chief of 
Presbyterian, U. S., Christian education ma- 
terials. 


ONE UNITED CHURCH 

Is there any real hope for a united 
church that will include all Christians 
at some future time in world history? 

Warp: There are two distinct move- 
ments or trends at the present time. One 
is toward closer cooperation and better 
understanding among denominations, re- 
sulting in the great church councils of 
our decade, in many interdenominational 
projects, and occasional unions between 
closely related church bodies. The other 
trend is a growing divisiveness, with new 
church bodies constantly splitting off and 
being formed. This is especially true in 
America where we have almost 300 Chris- 
tian denominations in this country, which 
is about twice the number that we had 
at the beginning of the century. Now 
which of these movements will dominate 
is something that no one can predict, 
though most of us would doubtless hope 
the former will. The unions that have 
taken place have rarely been between 
churches of vastly different heritage or 
theological belief. Though we do not 
know what God is going to do in the 
future, most of us cannot see any time 
in the immediate future when all the 
churches will be on. Most of us are not 
sure that such a “‘super-church” would 
be a good thing. People like to worship 
in different ways. They like to govern 
their congregations in different ways, 
they like to emphasize different phases of 
our Christian belief. When one church 
has dominated in a country it has usually 
degenerated. Most of us would like to 
work for closer cooperation and fellow- 
ship between all Christians and try to 
end the scandal of unnecessarily multi- 
plying the denominational bodies in our 


4 


land. 

MopERATOR: It is important to re- 
member that approximately 85% of the 
Protestants of this country are to be 
found in about a dozen denominational 
families. Therefore, while we are dis- 
tressed to recognize the fact of 250 va- 
rieties of churches, we can be encouraged 
somewhat if we recall where the 85% is 
to be found and that the division is not 
really so great as it sometimes appears to 


be. 
HOW TO FIND JOY 


The Kingdom of God is love, joy, 
peace in the Holy Ghost. How can we 
get the joy that entered into the church 
on the day of Pentecost? 


Ro_ston: The complete quotation 
is this: ‘The Kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink; but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost (Ro- 
mans 14:17). This has always been a 
verse that I have been interested in. In 
this chapter Paul is discussing the ques- 
tion of eating meat offered to idols. It 
was an important question in the early 
church because there were many new 
Christians who had just come from idola- 
try who were wrestling with the question 
as to whether or not they should or should 
not eat meat offered to idols, and Paul is 
very careful that mature Christians 
should not cause these immature Chris- 
tians to fall away. But he goes on to 
say that the Kingdom of God really had 
nothing to do with eating or drinking. 
That principle is not unimportant today. 
There really is no spiritual issue in- 
volved in whether we eat meat on Friday 
or do not eat meat on Friday. The ar- 
gument as to whether we eat pork or do 
not eat pork isn’t important. The ques- 
tion as to the source of Christian joy is 
a different question. We should have joy 
as one of the fruits of the spirit, but 
Christian joy does not come easy. It 
comes as a result of a life of commit- 
ment and renunciation in which it is 
experienced as one of the fruits of the 
spirit. 


sion and divergent opinion in our church” 
as to “the nature and function of the 
church, together with the church courts.” 
This is apparent, the presbytery says, in 
the question: “Shall the church echo the 
voice of the people or the voice of God... 
in questions of morals, ethics and social 
action ?” 

Minister’s Vacation. Atlanta Pres- 
bytery asks that all forms used in extend- 
ing a pastoral call shall carry a space 
providing for a vacation. 

Minister's Education. New Orleans 
Presbytery asks that requirements for a 
minister’s education shall specify grad- 
uation from a college or university that 
has full regional accreditation and from 
a seminary under control of the church 
or accredited by the American Association 
of Theological Schools and approved by 
the presbytery. 

Salaries. Efforts are being revived 
again to have the Assembly’s Minutes list 
the salaries paid to ministers. Florida 
and Montgomery Presbyteries ask for 
this. 

Committee Tenure. The Board of 
Christian Education asks that the Assem- 
bly’s rule on commitee membership be 
interpreted so as to allow a person to 
serve three complete three-year terms 
even if he has served part of an unex- 
pired term. 

Microfilm. Norfolk, Brazos and Lex- 
ington Presbyteries ask that the His- 
torical Foundation be equipped to pro- 
vide photastat and/or microfilm copies 
of its documents more widely, as, for 
instance, at all the church’s colleges and 
seminaries. 

Easter Offering. Mid-Texas Pres- 
bytery asks the General Council to pro- 
vide a generous amount for overseas 
relief and interchurch aid in supporting 
the policy of a unified budget without 
special offerings. 

College Enrollment. An ad interim 
committee is requested by the Synod of 
Georgia for a study of the church’s high- 
er education responsibility, in view of 
the fact that about 4,000 out of 60,000 
from Presbyterian families are in Pres- 
byterian institutions. An increase in 
the educational Challenge Fund is sug- 
gested. 

Montreat College. The Synod of 
Missouri and the Presbytery of Upper 
Missouri ask that the Assembly grant no 
further aid to Montreat college. 

Interchurch Relations. Harmony 
Presbytery in South Carolina submits 
an overture opposing the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the World Council 
of Churches while Congaree (S. C.) op- 
poses the NCC. 

Segregation. Harmony Presbytery 
also asks the Assembly to have each pres- 
bytery vote on “whether or not Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., shall have segre- 
gation or integration of all races.” 
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@ First installment of a report to the Montreat General Assembly 


On Marriage, Divorce and Remarriage 


HE General Assembly placed in the 

hands of this committee a gigantic 
problem, the final solution to which 
would seem to demand super-human wis- 
dom. From the very beginning of our 
study, it was evident that no revision of 
our present teaching on marriage, divorce, 
and remarriage could be devised which 
would satisfy all schools of thought re- 
garding the subject. But that revision 
was deemed necessary by the church is 
clear in the light of the fact that the 
question has been posed again and again 
in successive Assemblies since the year 
1898. 

Furthermore, it is open knowledge that 
many of our ministers have felt so deeply 
on the subject that they have been over- 
looking the law of the church and acting 
in the light of considerations other than 
those sanctioned by our official standards. 
The problem was made even more diffi- 
cult by the fact that a carefully worked 
out revision of our present teaching was 
presented to the church two years ago and 
rejected by presbytery vote. We were 
faced by the dilemma that the church 
demands revision, but no acceptable re- 
vision seemed possible. 


Help from Seminaries 


After careful consideration of the ques- 
tion during the first year of our study, 
we could find no common mind. In the 
hope of finding some clue to our search 
which we have overlooked, we turned to 
the biblical and theological professors in 
our four seminaries, requesting them to 
make a study of the question and submit 
to us their findings. These men gra- 
ciously responded to our request, for 
which we as a committee, and we believe 
you as an Assembly, are most grateful. 
But we discovered the same differences 
of opinion running through their studies 
as we had already faced, and it was quite 
apparent that they had reached no com- 
mon judgment. 

Your committee, therefore, was finally 
forced to the conclusion that we could 
not hope to solve the problem committed 
to us, and that the most we could hope 
for was to resolve a situation. We are 
presenting, therefore, the results of our 
group thinking, and offering them to the 
General Assembly in the hope that these 
results may offer a temporary working 
agreement to be followed until such time 
as the Holy Spirit speaks a clearer word 
to the church. 


Complexity of the Problem 

The complexity of the problem with 
which we were faced is deepened by its 
interrelations with other problems which 
are basic to the faith and life of the 
church. It seemed to us again and again 
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This document, reported here last 
week, will appear in these columns 
in full in coming weeks. 


that the doctrine of marriage was related 
to other features of the church’s concern 
like the intricate wheels in a clock. To 
touch it was to touch all. Some of these 
are as follows: 


1. The relation of the question of mar- 
riage to the larger question of the basis 
for authority in ethical decisions. ‘The 
very wording of the Assembly’s charge 
to the committee poses this problem. We 
were charged with the task of consider- 
ing “the entire matter from the point of 
view of Holy Scripture and the needs 
of our communicants.” This raises the 
question whether “the needs of our com- 
municants” is a proper basis for develop- 
ing doctrine, or whether the statement of 
the Confession that “in all controversies 
of religion the church is finally to appeal 
unto” the Scriptures is to abide as the 
sole basis of doctrinal formulation. 
Added to this is the like question wheth- 
er, even if the Bible is the sole basis for 
authority, specific ethical guidance is to 
be found in Scripture, or whether the 
Bible merely lays down certain broad 
principles, or perhaps even just the de- 
mand for Christian love in every human 
situation, leaving the church to work out 
its specific applications in each instance 
in the light of the leadership of the Holy 
Spirit at the time. 

2. The relation of the church to mar- 
riage. Protestantism has denied that mar- 
riage is a sacrament, yet has maintained 
a procedure which very definitely in- 
volves the church in marriage. In so 
doing, the church is under the necessity 
of passing judgment on the fitness of the 
contracting parties for marriage. This 
is the crux of our problem. Since our 
Confession states that “it is lawful for 
all sorts of people to marry who are able 
with judgment to give their consent,” 
thus recognizing the validity of civil 
marriage outside the church, does the 
church hold the power of the keys in 
determining who should, or should not, 
be married? Does the church rightfully 
legislate in a realm which is universally 
applicable to man as man and not merely 
to man in the church? Inasmuch as the 
church does not actually make the mar- 
riage, since marriages outside the church 
are valid, should the church participate 
in marriage at all, or should she merely 
bear witness to the Christian meaning of 
marriage, leaving to the individual Chris- 
tian conscience liberty to make the appli- 
cation in each instance? 


3. The relation of marriage problems 
to the whole question of discipline in the 


church, Our Confession of Faith is clear 
as to the necessity of the exercise of 
discipline. Yet, in spite of this, it is 
infrequently administered. To maintain 
the present teaching of the Confession 
of Faith as to marriage necessitates con- 
stant discipline at this level, while at 
the same time, other well-known areas of 
deviation from Christian standards are 
overlooked. Is the present teaching of 
the Confession at this point satisfactory 
to the church, or is the judgment of some 
that it is the church’s function solely to 
bear witness to the truth and not to cen- 
sure, to be preferred? It is not within 
the province of this committee to answer 
this question, but it is brought to sharp 
focus in relation to the church’s action 
regarding deviations from the Christian 
intention of marriage. The church must 
face squarely the large question of the 
disciplinary principle before the question 
of its application to the realm of marriage 
can well be answered. 


Church to State 


4. The relation of the church to the 
state in marriage. The church is at pres- 
ent in the anomalous position of having 
its ministers act as officers of the state 
in marriage. It is not the clergyman’s 
action as a churchman which makes the 
marriage valid for the state, for should 
the church marry without the authoriza- 
tion of the state, the state would adjudge 
the marriage null and void. Further- 
more, the state, save in those states where 
a clergyman is required by law to per- 
form the ceremony, marries people with- 
out the consent or aid of the church. The 
legality of the marriage, therefore, is 
solely a civil affair, resting entirely upon 
the authority of the state. In every realm 
but marriage, we have stood for the sep- 
aration of church and state. Why should 
ministers, therefore, become officers of 
the state in this one realm alone? The 
anomaly of the situation is heightened by 
the fact that ministers act as officers of 
the state in marriage, but have no au- 
thority and are asked for no advice when 
the state dissolves marriage through di- 
vorce. If marriage is a civil affair, 
should not the church turn it over to the 
state, as she does all other civil concerns, 
meanwhile bearing constant witness to 
her members as to the relation of the 
Christian faith to marriage, just as she 
does with regard to voting, civic respon- 
sibility, etc? 

5. The relation of marriage failures 
to the church’s failure to discharge its 
theological responsibility of instructing 
people in the Christian nature of mar- 
riage. The fact that so many of our 
Christian people are confronting us with 
the problem of divorce and remarriage 
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is eloquent witness to the fact that the 
church has failed heretofore in leading 
people to a solid Christian basis for 
marriage. In the light of the church’s 
failure at this point, what is the church’s 
relation to couples who, ofttimes through 
our negligence and abdication of theo- 
logical responsibility, have missed the 
way in marriage? Is it not ethically 
questionable whether the church has the 
right to censure for failures for which 
she is in part, at least, responsible? 

6. The relation of the church to cul- 
ture. The church is not of the world, 
but it is in the world, and is under the 
necessity of working out her faith in the 
light of the social order around her. As 
with questions of race, alcoholism, eco- 
nomic and social problems, so with mar- 
riage, the church is always under the 
necessity of facing the question of how 
far she must adjust her action to the 
failures of sinful men to attain the divine 
intention. The church’s witness is al- 
ways to the divine intention, to the 
standards of the Kingdom which are the 
standards of Christ, the King of the 
Kingdom. But when members of the 
church fail to embody the divine inten- 
tion because they are conditioned by the 
cultural factors of their environment, 
what is the proper role of the church in 
relation to these cultural lags? 

Subtle and puzzling questions such as 
these are so interwoven with the question 
of marriage, divorce, and remarriage 
that your committee felt at a loss to pro- 
pose satisfactory solution to our problem. 


Legalism vs. Sentimentality 

Your committee became more and more 
cognizant of the dilemma which the 
church faces in this question. On the 


Reader’s Forum 


Pet Peeves from 
Pulpit and Platform 
“MRS.” MARGARET 


Maybe the practice is too far gone to 
be turned back but it looks like more 
than bad taste to call a married woman 
“Mrs. Margaret Allen Franklin” when 
she is really “Mrs. John B. Franklin.” 
If her maiden name is needed then she is 
“Margaret Allen Franklin,” but with 
“Mrs.” indicating “‘wife of,” it is, strictly 
speaking, out of order to use the term 
with a maiden name. 

Divorce have doubtless contributed to 
this practice where they wished to be 
free of a former husband’s name but a 
widow is still Mrs. John B. Franklin and 
because of her husband’s death she does 
not return to her maiden name. 

In some newspapers, with less percep- 
tion, practice seems to follow the illogical 
usage, but, it is good to see, in most of 
the best papers, “Mrs.” continues to in- 
dicate ‘‘wife of.” 
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one hand, legalism and censoriousness 
must be avoided by Christian love and 
forgiveness and the tenderness of Christ. 
On the other hand, sentimentality and 
the corruption of the human heart must 
be corrected by the hard demands of the 
gospel and the stern realities of God’s 
law and holiness. Pharisaism, on the 
one hand, and sanctioning the modern 
trend toward temporary marriage on the 
other, are alike disastrous. The church 
can accept no law but the law of Christ, 
nor can she ever be found witnessing to 
anything less than the highest divine 
intention for men in every realm. And 
yet, while bearing this witness, the 
church must deal realistically and sym- 
pathetically with those who have been 
overtaken in faults and submerged by 
cultural pressures and personal sins. The 
great concern is that in dealing with 
breaches of the divine intention, the 
church shall act in such a way that men 
shall be pointed more clearly toward the 


Van Dusen on Billy Graham 


goal of achieving the divine standard 
instead of being lulled into an easy ac- 
ceptance of marriage ideas which express 
the standards of the kingdoms of this 
world rather than the Kingdom of God. 


After long deliberation, your commit- 
tee felt led to bring in a report which 
would present the areas in which we 
believe nearly everyone in our church to 
be in agreement; then to state the area 
of disagreement; and finally to present 
some recommendations which may serve 
to resolve the situation for the present, 
until the Holy Spirit, in his mercy, 
grants clearer guidance to the church. 
(The committee is well aware that many 
individuals are quite convinced that the 
Holy Spirit has led them to their posi- 
tion. But the Spirit does not seem to be 
speaking to the entire church with a clear 
and overwhelming word. It is that we 
must await!) 


(To be continued) 


“Diversities of Gifts” 


This letter by Henry P. Van Dusen, president of Union Seminary, New 
York, appeared in Christianity and Crisis, discussing an earlier com- 
ment by Reinhold Niebuhr, also of the Union faculty, on the Billy 


Graham meetings. 


R. NIEBUHR’S misgivings con- 
cerning Billy Graham’s projected 
meetings in New York will doubtless win 
delighted response from many, unfor- 
tunately particularly from those who are 
least justified in criticizing Mr. Graham. 
In the first place, such opposition is 
thoroughly unscriptural. It disavows the 
apostolic insight that there are “diversi- 
ties of gifts’ and “differences of opera- 
tions”; and that, in this modern Babylon, 
there are multitudes whom Mr. Graham 
may reach who are not now and never 
will be touched by the message and pro- 
gram of his critics. Even in the testing 
conditions of Corinth, St. Paul recog- 
nized the legitimacy of different types of 
evangelists, though some of them must 
have seemed to him woefully inadequate 
in their comprehension of Christian faith; 
his strictures fell on those who claimed 
to be the sole authoritative interpreters 
of the gospel, and thereby sources of divi- 
sion within the Christian community. 


First, to Be Reached 

Moreover, while the “strong meat’’ of 
a sophisticated interpretation of the gos- 
pel may sharpen the mental talons and 
nourish the tough minds of “intellec- 
tuals,” in present-day New York as in 
first century Rome, what the masses need 
first is the pure milk of the gospel in 
more readily digestible form. Dr. Nie- 
buhr prefers Billy Graham to Billy Sun- 
day. There are many, of whom I am 


one, who are not ashamed to testify that 
they would probably never have come 
within the sound of Dr. Niebuhr’s voice 
or the influence of his mind if they had 
not been first touched by the message 
of the earlier Billy. Quite probably five 
or ten years hence there may appear in 
the classrooms and churches of Billy 
Graham’s severest critics not a few who 
will be glad to give parallel testimony to 
his role in starting them in that direction. 


Presumptuous 

Lastly, too much of the current oppo- 
sition to Billy Graham is presumptuous, 
if not worse. It assumes that the critics 
themselves have the altogether adequate 
and only true interpretation of Christian 
faith, and that they are able effectively 
to reach this modern Babylon. Both as- 
sumptions are flatly contradicated by the 
facts. 

Most of the legitimate criticism of 
the Billy Graham campaigns is not at- 
tributable to Mr. Graham himself but to 
his highly organized and high-powered 
campaign managers, and Dr. Niebuhr 
rightly warns the New York sponsoring 
committee against them. If, however, 
the New York meetings are held firmly 
under the control of the church leaders 
of the city with Mr. Graham and his col- 
leagues as their guests, every Protestant 
leader in the city should lend hopeful, 
though not uncritical, support. 
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Keep Virginia Green — and Great 


HE MOST fateful impoverishments 

of life may be not those which are 
visited upon us, but those which we bring 
upon ourselves. In the Gospel of Luke 
there is the account of how Jesus and his 
disciples came to the gates of a Samaritan 
village, asking for harborage, and were 
refused. So “he went to another village.” 
That first community was deprived for- 
ever of the blessing which might have 
come to it if the spirit of Jesus had en- 
tered there. The tragedy was that the 
villagers did not care. They had thrown 
away their opportunity, and they would 
never know what they had lost. 

That Samaritan village can be a sym- 
bol of realities now. At the gates of our 
own life the spirit of Christ may stand, 
ready to enter in. The community may 
have a chance to be more Christian than 
it was before. Theoretically, we should 
want that; but actually we may not want 
it any more than the Samaritan village 
did. It might be too new, too incon- 
venient, too upsetting to “our way of 
life.” 


Do We Still Believe? 

We sometimes like to think that Chris- 
tianity can be a placid private matter, 
kept apart from disturbing public issues. 
But that is not true. If the Christian 
imperative is anywhere, it is everywhere. 
It is not enough to say we believe in Jesus 
Christ when we are in church; the ques- 
tion is: Do we still believe in him when 
his challenge comes to us outside the 
church in decisions we would rather ig- 
nore? 

Go read his parable of the Judgment, 
about those who had sympathy with de- 
pressed and disadvantaged people, and 
those who had none. “As you did it to 
one of the least of these my brethren, you 
did it to me. As you did it not to one 
of the least of these, you did it not to me.” 

So, whether we like it or dislike it, 
the gospel is tied up with race relation- 
ships. It is tied up with how white 
people, here in this country and in this 
state, think, feel and act toward the 
politically weaker colored people. 

Like the Samaritan village, we may 
fail, not through any wicked intention, 
but because our imagination was not 
waked up to the whole human fact. The 
pressing question of our school system, 
and of white and colored children in it, 
has many complications, as everybody 





DR. BOWIE gave this as a part of a lenten 
sermon at St. Paul’s Episcopal church, next 
to the state capitol, just as the legislators 
closed their 1956 session. He is qualified by 
many generations to speak as a Virginian, 
living now in Alexandria and teaching at the 
Episcopal seminary. He was once pastor of 
St. Paul’s, then of Grace church, New York. 
From 1939 to 1950 he taught at Union Sem- 
inary, New York. He is the author of many 
books. 
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By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


knows. For its solution, there will be 
need of patience, tolerance, mutual trust, 
a disciplined devotion to the common 
good—and an intelligent awareness of 
the actual world we live in. It is a world 
in which two-thirds of its people are not 
white, but yellow, brown or black. It is 
a world where the colored races all the 
way from North Africa to China, long 
subject to domination, are now in the 
ferment of a new freedom. It is a world 
where Communist propaganda tries to 
persuade those peoples that Communism 
will actually give them fairer opportu- 
nity, and that white Christianity never 
will. It will do us no good to wish we 
lived in a world less complicated and 
uncomfortable. 


With obvious applications to 
many areas, this message 
needs a wide hearing 


Bruce Bairns’ father, a famous car- 
toonist of the first World War, had a 
favorite character whom he called Old 
Bill, a rough but big-hearted veteran of 
a lot of fighting whose head was full of 
common sense. One of Bairns’ father’s 
drawings was of Old Bill caught in a 
shallow shell-hole with a younger British 
soldier who was evidently complaining 
bitterly that the shell-hole was such poor 
protection. “If you know a better hole, 
go to it,” was Bill’s answer. 

Such might be the word for some of us. 
We may have objections to the world we 
live in; but there is no other planet we 
can move to. We must deal with the 
conditions on this one as best we can. 


Three Steps Taken 

But we have not been doing that— 
and by we I mean we here in Virginia. 
It is hard to see in the recent sessions of 
the Legislature any largeness of spirit 
or length of outlook, or any lifting up of 
great questions above the sultry fog of 
precedent and prejudice. Three facts are 
enough to cite as representative of a rec- 
ord that one can take no pride in: 

There was the declaration by the Leg- 
islature that it is contrary to public policy 
for the athletic team of any tax-supported 
Virginia school to play against a team 
that might have a non-white member— 
a declaration which most of the boys and 
men actually in the schools and colleges 
are grown-up enough to regard as child- 
ish nonsense. 

There was the action which took away 
the right of the people of Arlington Coun- 
ty to elect their own School Board—an 
action which appears to have been noth- 
ing but a spiteful vengeance against a 
part of the state which was prepared 


experimentally, with constructive moder- 
ation, to adjust its local school conditions 
to the Supreme Court decree. 

And most lamentable of all was the 
fact that neither the Gray Commission 
nor the Legislature seems to have wanted 
to ascertain the thought or enlist the co- 
operation of outstanding Negro leaders 
in the approach to a problem which con- 
cerns white and black indissolubly. Piti- 
ably small in spirit and narrow in vision 
does that attitude on the part of some of 
our Virginia representatives appear in 
contrast with these words of a North 
Carolina Congressman* who had the in- 
dependent courage to refuse to sign the 
Southern “Manifesto” for unchanging 
segregation in the schools: 

“All persons. particularly we of the 
United States, need to work out our lives 
together. There is a solution to all of 
our problems. It is not who is right but 
ultimately what is right. It is my opinion 
that one group opposing another will not 
bring the answer. Instead our religious, 
educational, political and lay leaders 
should sit down together and in absolute 
honesty approach the question with under- 
standing minds, seeking what is right. We 
must approach this question in the re- 
membrance that the hope of humanity 
may rest on how we decide.” 


A Warning 


As we drive on our roads, we see re- 
peatedly the sign ‘“‘Keep Virginia Green.” 
The meaning of that is clear. It is a 
warning against the stupid carelessness 
which will throw matches or lighted cig- 
arettes out along the roadside where they 
may start the grass fires that scorch the 
fields and may turn the woods into a rag- 
ing blaze. So in another and more crucial 
way we must “Keep Virginia Green”— 
living and fertile in its thought, sensitive 
and creative, unmarred by ugly temper 
or by reckless speech. But even with that 
meaning, to “Keep Virginia Green” is 
not enough. Beyond that is this more 
ultimate ideal: “Keep Virginia Great.” 
There have been great Virginians—men 
from George Mason and Thomas Jeffer- 
son on, who believed in the dignity of 
common men and who made this country 
a beacon of freedom and of hope. They 
lived and wrote and worked in the sun- 
light of the future, and not in the shadow 
of yesterday’s complacency. ‘That spirit 
renewed in us today could keep Virginia 
great. 

Then also we as Christians could escape 
the judgment that fell upon the Samari- 
tan village, and welcome instead into 
our corporate life the spirit of him who 
said, “I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 





*Charles B. Deane of Rockingham. An- 
other N. C. Congressman who did not 
sign: Thurmond Chatham, Winston-Salem. 
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EDITORIAL 





For a Freer Flow of the 
Church’s News, U.S. & USA 


This topic, now re-introduced, has been 
discussed on several previous occasions. 
It will doubtless have to be dealt with 
again. Nevertheless, we expect to keep 
working on the problem as long as it is 
a problem. 

What is it? Simply the continuing 
set of difficulties associated with getting 
the news of the church and the issues that 
concern it before the people of the church. 
Just now, let us concentrate on only one 
phase—that of informing the church-at- 
large about matters to be dealt with by 
a General Assembly. 

Anyone who deals with the large budget 
of material related to a General Assembly 
is almost overwhelmed by the vast amount 
of it—detailed reports, important studies 
touching many significant phases of the 
church’s life and thought, proposals that 
vital changes be made in traditional pro- 
cedures—all kinds of things. 

To do justice to the bare facts with 
even a superficial report is hard enough, 
but to carry major portions of some of 
these studies and to provide for interpre- 
tations and discussions introduces even 
greater difficulties. Then, before these 
matters can be reported we are in the 
midst of the Assembly itself and the in- 
creased pressure of that unparalleled sea- 
son. 
At best, even if all the reports are in 
hand in full and in time, it is extremely 
difficult to provide information that our 
people need and want to have. But if 
reports are delayed or they suddenly fall 
into your lap with only two or three issues 
of the paper yet to appear before an As- 
sembly opens, there is simply no way 
to insure that proper attention will be 
given to items that may be of far-reach- 
ing consequence. 

The important study of the U. S. As- 
sembly and its agencies which was made 
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several years ago came to this conclusion 
about the annual meeting: 

“The greatest single weakness of the 
General Assembly is that the Commis- 
sioners are uninformed.” 

If this is true with Commissioners, 
despite all the material provided them, 
how much more true of the people at 
home who do not have the benefit of 
seeing many of the reports. Furthermere, 
you can be very sure that the average 
Commissioner is going to be snowed- 
under with volumes of tightly-packed 
pages dealing with all kinds of matters 
with which he may not be at all familiar. 
He is simply not going to wade through 
voluminous reports in the few days at his 
disposal. 

Therefore, if we expect to have well- 
informed men dealing with such impor- 
tant matters, it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom to encourage the dissemina- 
tion of these studies well in advance of 
the Assembly’s meeting. 


Present Policies. In the U. S. Church 
at the present time a new policy is being 
encouraged. This, we believe, is an un- 
wise one for it serves to restrict rather 
than free the news. Instead of enabling 
reports which are to be considered by the 
Assembly to be released by committees 
as soon as they are ready, committees are 
expected to send them to a central pub- 
licity office from which they will be re- 
distributed as soon as possible. This 
may not be great restraint but it is some. 
It may not delay receipt of the report 
more than a day or two (though this is 
unlikely) but when you have only six 
or eight issues into which to pack as 
many of these reports as possible and a 
delay of even a day or two causes you to 
miss one weekly issue, then you can see 
the difficulties piling up even more as the 
Assembly nears. 

Why copies of these reports should not 
be made available to the church press 
as soon as possible by the committee mak- 
ing the report is not explained. What 
value is to be derived by slowing the 
procedure this much is not demonstrated. 
Why it is not to everybody’s advantage 
to get the reports out as soon as possible 
is not clear. 

In addition to the delay and the piling 
up of material as the Assembly nears, 
there are other hazards that come from 
concentrating news items: (1) instead 
of letting these come into a news office in 
the day’s mail to be considered on their 
own merits they must come in bunches, 
with less likelihood of good treatment. 
A great deal of material, arriving some- 
times long after an event has occurred, 
should really be sent to the Historical 
Foundation, for any earlier news value 
has long since been lost. (2) The more 
steps placed between the news source and 
the news medium the greater the difficul- 
ties. Newspapers and wire services are 
constantly seeking to keep the flow of 


news from government agencies free— 
to avoid handouts where they are given 
what an agency wants them to have with- 
out opportunity to question the news 
source. The same problem, to some de- 
gree, is one that the church press has to 
face. 

It is to be hoped that former pro- 
cedures in the U. S. church may be re- 
newed once more. 

In the USA Church there is a differ- 
ent situation. There, with even more 
material to be handled, the time in which 
it can be done is about half as much. 
These reports, according to present prac- 
tices, cannot be dealt with until they are 
released in the Blue Book about a month 
before the Assembly opens. It is mani- 
festly impossible to deal adequately with 
such important reports in a weekly organ 
—and you can be very sure that whatever 
the daily press makes available will be 
extremely brief and perhaps superficial 
in treatment. Moreover, daily press cov- 
erage over the country is very spotty even 
on major issues. If it is contended that 
the church press, with its limited circula- 
tion, also is spotty, let it be admitted, but 
it must also be recognized that a consid- 
erable volume of people who will be vi- 
tally concerned about these matters, in- 
cluding many, if not most, commissioners, 
will have access to the more thorough 
treatment possible in the church press— 
if, of course, it is not all telescoped into 
two or three issues. 


The USA policy appears to be based 
on Standing Rule 22: 

“All reports of special and other com- 
mittees shall be delivered to the Stated 
Clerk on or before March 15 in each year, 
shall be printed by him, and copies shall 
be sent, in bound form [the Blue Book], 
to Commissioners, so far as practicable, 
immediately upon notification of their 
election. . . . All reports included in the 
above bound form are thereby released 
for public comment or quotation, but such 
release does not preclude subsequent 
changes in any report before its presen- 
tation at the General Assembly.” 


This is generally interpreted, in prac- 
tice, to mean that news of these reports 
cannot be released until the Blue Book 
appears—late in April; this year, the 
24th. If the original framers of the rule 
and the Assembly that adopted it in- 
tended this as a restrictive measure it is 
unfortunate that they were not a little 
more clear, for it is possible to under- 
stand from the rule that anyone receiving 
the Blue Book shall merely be informed 
that what he has in hand is no secret 
and may be discussed and reported free- 
ly. Why an individual report of a com- 
mittee should not be so considered, if 
available earlier, is not clear. What is 
gained by a restrictive policy at the ex- 
pense of wider understanding and dis- 
cussion is difficult to understand. 

In fact, it may be that the issue has 
never been considered by an Assembly— 
the greater values to be derived from 
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No. 11 in a Series on the Christian Doctrine of Rewards 


What the Saints Took Time to Learn 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


ET US go back to the point raised 

last: that in the Bible the right- 
eous man is often promised long life and 
the blessings of God. Does this affect 
the Christian doctrine of rewards? 

Two observations were made in this 
connection. One was that sometimes there 
is a straight line from deserving-good 
to receiving-good, as in the case, for 
example, of Joseph and innumerable 
other cases ancient and contemporary. 
The other point was that blessings may 
not be material but spiritual. 

Now for another look at this point: 
Does a man or woman who deserves re- 
ward, humanly speaking, always get it? 
Allied with this question is another: 
What about those promises which def- 
initely hold out the expectation of ma- 
terial prosperity as a reward for obe- 
dience to God? (See e.g., Deuteronomy 
28; Psalm 34:9-17; Psalm 91; Prov. 
16:7; 21:21; Job 5:17-27.) Well, such 
promises are there; but it took the saints 
a long time to realize that these promises 
are by no means always to be taken 
literally and without reservation. Be- 
tween the book of Proverbs (for exam- 
ple) and the book of Romans there is 
a great change. Experience and revela- 
tion (or, as some would prefer to say, 
experience which is revelation) go to 
show that there is no simple correlation, 
no exact matching, between righteousness 
and prosperity. 


HERE are two books in the Old 
Testament, and parts of others be- 
sides, that take this simple line: Be good 
and you will prosper, fear God and you 
will escape calamity. This is never the 
line of the New Testament. The change 


earlier reports and discussions of Assem- 
bly material as committees complete their 
work and make their papers available. 

Procedures in almost every realm of 
activity have moved toward a freer flow 
of news and information; more and more 
people recognize the value of unrestricted 
news policies. It is always to be hoped 
that church agencies and leaders will be 
found in the forefront in such move- 
ments, for when we encounter restricted 
news and information policies in national, 
state or community affairs, we are quick 
to call for an end to measures which tend 
to keep people from knowing as fully as 
possible about contemplated measures 
that may affect them vitally for years to 
come. 

In the USA Assembly only a slightly 
amended rule would open up a great 
deal more information which officials are 
not permitted now to make available in 
time to be of the greatest usefulness. 
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from the older, simpler doctrine, that 
you get what you deserve in this life, is 
seen already in two Old Testament books, 
Lamentations and Job. Norman K. 
Gottwald, in a recent book about Lamen- 
tations, points out what a shock the death 
of King Josiah, and later the fall of the 
Temple, must have been to Israelites 
nourished on the conviction that obe- 
dience to God inevitably brought pros- 
perity with it. 

King Josiah was the best king Judah 
had ever had; he was distinguished by 
his zeal for the law of God. Yet he was 
a tragic, short-lived creature. He was 
killed in battle by an Egyptian invader, 
and his country came immediately into 
servitude, a satellite country first of 
Egypt and very soon afterwards of Baby- 
lon. 

Not long afterward, Jerusalem, God’s 
sacred city, was sacked, and the Temple, 
God’s own house, was destroyed, the very 
ark taken away never to be heard of 
again. The book of Lamentations ex- 
presses with deep bitterness the agony of 
soul which all this caused for the reli- 
gious Israelite. There is no surrender 
of faith in Lamentations; but it is a 
melancholy faith and it has no answer 
to the problem. At best there is hope 
that some day God will right matters. 
But the old simple belief that always and 
invariably, just as sure as arithmetic, 
good deeds add up to prosperity and 
peace, had been sadly damaged. As 
Gottwald says: 

“As long as a simple correspondence 
was assumed between virtue and re- 
ward, ... just so long suffering as a 
problem could not arise. Yet when the 
old coherences began to crumble, it was 
inescapable that the whole fabric of 
life’s incongruities should be question- 
ed. The book of Lamentations... stands 
at the point in Israel’s life where the 
tension between history and faith is, 
for the first time, most sharply posed.” 

HE BOOK of Job carries this further 

in universal personal terms. All 
readers of the Old Testament will re- 
member the two debates in that great 
drama, one between God and Satan, one 
between Job and his friends. In the first 
debate the question is: Is Job good? 
God and Satan are in agreement on two 
points. First, Job is “good” externally. 
He does what God commands and he 
avoids what God forbids. God claims 
this for Job; Satan admits it. Second, 
God and Satan agree that if Job is 
“good” only for what he gets in return, 
he is not actually good. Satan affirms 
this, and God agrees. Satan asks: Does 
Job serve God for nothing? Certainly 
not, he says, God rewards him, protects 
him, prospers him. In short, it pays 


Job to be good. Satan predicts that if 
God, so to speak, will withhold Job’s 
pay, he will find Job losing all interest 
in serving him. God predicts the con- 
trary. He believes that Job’s goodness 
is real, and not the false goodness which 
lasts only so long as it is regularly paid 
off. 

So then comes the storm. Job is tested 
by fire. Bereft of all that had made his 
life happy and safe, Job has to fend off 
his friends who come around with their 
theory of why this has come to pass. In 
the debate between Job and his friends, 
they hold to the older belief; God re- 
wards goodness, punishes sin, here and 
now. Suffering is the result of sin, Job 
is a sufferer, therefore he must be a sin- 
ner. Job insists that this is not so (and 
the reader already has been let into the 
secret—Job is right) only Job does not 
know any good reason why he should 
have to suffer. 

The teachings of the book of Job are 
manifold. The one point for us here is 
that in this book a new point emerges 
clearly: even the best of persons may 
suffer the worst of calamities. Not that 
Job is finally unrewarded. Aside from 
the epilogue, in the poem itself, after 
many complaints Job comes out at last 
to where he makes no further outcry. 
“Mine eye seeth Thee,” he says, and is 
content. Before, through his upright life 
he had found prosperity, quite in the 
manner of the Proverbs. Now, through 
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Dr. Foreman’s Current Series on 
The Christian Doctrine 
of Rewards 
(See this page) 


I. (1) The Problem (Nov. 14) 
II. The Spirit in Which the Problem 
Must Be Approached 
(2) Living in Love (Nov. 28) 
(3) Living in Humility (Dec. 5) 
(4) Living in Trust (Jan. 9) 
(5) Living in Truth (Jan. 23) 
(6) Living in the Spirit (Jan. 30) 
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Generally: Stop Worrying About Re- 
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This Life 
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One of the Best Rewards Is More 
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(9) Rest Is Not Quitting (Feb. 27) 
IV. (10) Some Objections Considered 
(Mar. 5) 
(11) More Objections: What the 
Saints Took Time to Learn 
(This Week) 
(12) Is the New Testament Inconsist- 
ent? 
(13) What About Stewardship? 
V. Rewards in Eternity 
(14) What, No Mansion in the Sky? 
(15) The Weight of Glory 











suffering he has found God. He presents 
no bill for services rendered. He is 
ashamed of his doubts, he bows in adora- 
tion and is silent. 

Leaving aside such notable passages 
as Isaiah 53, where God’s great Servant 
is also the great Sufferer, we come to the 
New Testament. Here we have a new 
note, altogether. Suffering is no longer 
simply and always a penalty for sin; 
suffering is not an enigma, a riddle; 
suffering can be a positive blessing, some- 
thing for which to thank God. Instead 
of being a horrible mistake in the fine 
balance of merit and reward, suffering 
can now be thought of as God’s accolade. 
Long ago some theologian remarked that 
“prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament, adversity the blessing of the 
New.” 


ESUS says to his disciples: ‘In the 

world you will have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” ‘The Christian rejoices not in 
escape but in victory, not in security but 
in striving together with God. Paul had 
a thorn in the flesh from which he prayed 
to be set free; but the answer was no. 
Paul’s reward for obedience to the heav- 
enly vision was certainly not getting rid 
of trouble (see his list of troubles in 
2 Cor. 11), nor in being set free from 
pain; rather it was in the discovery of 
God’s strength “made perfect in weak- 
ness” (2 Cor. 12:9). 

That is why Paul can write to the 
Romans: ‘We rejoice in our sufferings.” 
Not that suffering is a good in itself, 
not that suffering makes us more deserv- 
ing of reward, puts God in our debt, piles 
up merit—by no means. Suffering, he 
goes on to say, “produces endurance, and 
endurance produces character, and char- 
acter produces hope, and hope does not 
disappoint us, because God's love has 
been poured into our hearts.” 

You see it always comes around to the 
same thing: Spiritual rewards are the 
best, and we have a foretaste of them 
now—endurance, character, hope .. . and 
the very light and center and climax of 
all spiritual reward is the “love of God 
in our hearts.”” A man who knows that 
as Paul knew it will never complain that 
God is somehow still owing him some- 
thing! 

Trlorioe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 











If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and specia) 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 
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General Assembly 
Commissioners (U.S.) 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 

East Arkansas—(M) Ellis G. Moseley, 
Batesville; R. Young Wallace, (E) Carl D. 
Yohe, Stuttgart; Harry L. Ponder, Jr., Wal- 
nut Ridge. 

Ouachita—(M) J. A. McGehee, Fordyce; 
S. K. Dodson, Hamburg; (E) L. B. Hawkins, 
Dermott; Jon Karber, Hot Springs. 

Washburn—(M) J. David Simpson, Fort 
Smith; Paul Mennenoen, Alma; (BE) Bill 
Heard, Morrilton; John Cheatham, North 
Little Rock. 

SYNOD OF FLORIDA 

Everglades—(M)* Walter Cook, Hialeah; 
Dan Iversun, W. Ivan Hoy, (B)* Joseph 
Dussault, James C. McCrea, Miami; Jonn 
R. Nipe, Dania. 

Florida—(M) J M. Gammon, Madison, 
R. L. Scoggins, D. A. Swicord, (E) Jesse 
L. Brown, Panama City, George Lawrence, 
Warrington; A. B. Coveli, DeFuniak 
Springs. 

St. Johns—(M) Ed Rowley, Jr., Daytona 
Beach; H. D. Gress, Orlando; Fred Zitz- 
mann, (E) W. L. Deuel, Wildwood; Wesley 
Hyrons, Mairland, Dr. C. Fremont Vale, 
Winter Park. 

Suwannee—(M) Gabriel Abdullah, Wil- 
liam T. Baker, James L. Jackson, Vance 
A. Gordon, (BE) T .J. Gilbert, A. L. Kenyon, 
William F. Aberly, Jacksonville, R. OU. Von 
Thurn, Ocala. 

Westminster—(M) Walter H. Pos, Se- 
bring; James Coad, Sr., Dade City; William 
P. Anderson, Richmond, Va.; Alton H: 
Glasure, St. Petersburg; John L. Newton, 
Lakeland; (E) T. J. Haydon, Clearwater; 
EK. E. Jones, Wauchula; Albert Rose, 
Sarasota; Alexander 3S, Moffett, Tampa; 
Francis L. Skinner, Dunedin. 

SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 

Guerrant—(M) Clarence Lingle, Jr., 
Whitesburg; (CE) Robert G. Landolt, Jack- 
son. 

Lexington-Ebenezer-—(M) Walter K. 
Maude, Lexington; F. Gault Robertson, 
(E) William Kinney, Paris; Marion Mahin, 
Keen. 

Louisville—(M) J. A. Kirstein, Fern 
Creek; J. . Glass, P. H. Pleune, W. T. 
Kennon, (E) J. A. Fulton, Russell Jenkins, 
H. W. Lindorff, Rudolph Morris, Louisville. 

Muhlenburg—(M) John C. McQueen, Jr., 
Owensboro; (E) Richard Dozer, Rockport. 

Transylwania—(M) James W. Gunn, Le- 
banon; (E) Lucien Downey, Harrodsburg. 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bethel—(M)* R. M. Engle, Chester; W. 
H. Bowman, D. H. Coblentz, (E)* George 
L. MeGill, Clover; Brice Bankhead, Mc- 
Connells; C. H. Albright, Rock Hill. 

Charleston—(M) George A Nickles, Sterl- 
ing J. Edwards, (E) James M. Lea, Charles- 
ton; W. R. Willauer, Sullivans Island. 

Congaree—(M) John W. Davis, Johnston; 
James L. Goodwin, Aiken; Cecil D. Brear- 
ley, Jr., CE) R. C. Andrews, W. W. Plowden, 
W. J. Zeller, Columbia. 

Enoree— (M) J. K. Johnston, Greer; C. 
W. Browning, Jr., Lockhart; David Davies, 
(E) O. Y. Brownlee, Greenville; William 
Gettys, Union; Hale Todd, Traveller's 
Rest. 

Harmony—(M) Ace L. Tubbs, George- 
town; William H. Boyd, Lake City; (BE) 
H. H. Kemp, Pineville; Harold Wilson, 
Mayesville. 

Pee Dee—(M) I. M. Bagnal, Bennetts- 
ville; F. J. Hay, Dillon; (BE) J. H. Spann, 
Jr.. Myrtle Beach; B. E. Sansbury, Etfing- 
ham, 

Piedmont—(M) Paul P. Thrower, Pic- 
kens; J. A. McIntyre, Liberty; (E) Arthur 
Denhardt, Pelzer; Holmes Simons, Jr., 
Anderson, 

South Carolina—-(M) F. T McGill, Don- 
alds; T. L. Fraser, Clinton; (E) T. A. 
Sherard, S. W. Sherard, Abbeville. 








SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 

Columbia—(M) L. K. Foster, (E) John 
Matthews, Fayettesville. 

Memphis—(M) S. R. Fudge, Covington; 
Ww. Boyd, Dyersburg; Paul E. Corbett, 
Jr., W. Chester Keller, William D. Brown, 
(E) John Wellford, John Butterworth, 
Sherman Robinson, Memphis; Quinton Ed- 
munds, Jackson; S. N. Jones, Union City. 
*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home town is the next one listed. 


Nashville—(M) W. L. Smith, Smyrna; 
William A. Alexander, George Barker, (K) 
Harold Tinnin, Nashville; John B. Sals- 
bery, Donelson; Doyle Kidwell, Water- 
town. 





S‘WESTERN  P.B.K.—Sir Richard 
Livingstone (Outlook cover, Mar. 19) 
was recently made an_ honorary 
member of Phi Beta Kappa by South- 


He is shown 
Peyton N. 


western at Memphis. 
here with President 
Rhodes. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


British Educator Says 
“Live With Right People” 

In his recent visit to Southwestern at 
Memphis, Sir Richard Livingstone, re- 
nowned British scholar and educator, 
said, ‘““The most important thing in edu- 
cation is to live with the right people; 
in life, if we can find them, or in the past, 
where they are easy to find. 

“T think the Greeks stand highest 
among the right people. One can judge 
a nation or an individual best by seeing 
what they have achieved. The Greeks 
created not only the idea of science but 
also a great spiritual ideal for man.” 

In his opinion, said Sir Richard, 
‘Latin is more important to get an edu- 
cated man’s grasp of the English lan- 
guage, but the literature and thought of 
Greece are far more important for the 
molding of the mind.” 





Called the foremost proponent of lib- 
eral arts education, Sir Richard is a 
former president of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege of Oxford University. 

During the week in which he and Lady 
Livingstone were guests on the Memphis 
campus he was made an honorary mcm- 
ber of Southwestern’s chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

Centre to Require 
College Board Exams 

Centre College has joined the growing 
number of institutions requiring all can- 
didates for admission as freshmen to take 
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the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. . . A 
$300,000 fund to establish a Vinson 
Memorial Foundation in honor of the 
late Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson is be- 
ing sought by Centre, his alma mater. The 
money will be used to establish a Vinson 
professorship of government, a lecture- 
ship in government, the Vinson library 
in government and a series of memorial 
scholarships. . . . The college’s new 
$225,000 Weisiger Music-Arts building 
will be dedicated April 28. 


P. C. Campaign 
Moves Forward 


More than $320,000 toward the 1956 
objective of $750,000 for Presbyterian 
College, Clinton, S. C., has been pledged 
in the opening months of the campaign 
and challenging goals are being set in 
major areas for later efforts. 


Awards Made to 24 
By Davidson College 

Annual scholarship awards made by 
Davidson College to high school seniors 
have been announced from 260 competi- 
tors. Major awards are the Baker Schol- 
arships which would amount to a total 
of $5,000 if a student had no resources 
at all. The award is set at what the 
college thinks the student should have. 
Eleven Baker winners were: Jos. Bell, 
Norfolk, Va.; Treadwell Davis, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Leland Edmunds, Jr., Newport 
News, Va.; Robt. Livingston, Sebring, 
Fla.; Brent Martin, Louisville, Ky.; Jas. 
Owens, Myrtle Beach, S. C.; Lamar 
Riggs, Little Rock, Ark.; David Robin- 
son, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Herbert Spi- 
vey, Mt. Gilead, N. C.; "John Strange, 
Decatur, Ga.; and Dabney Stuart, Rich- 
mond, Va. Other scholarships that could 
amount to as much as $2,500 for the 
four years went to: Peter Kellogg, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.; Larry Meyer, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Scott Pyron, Taylors, 
S. C.; Perrin Wright, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Mike Gulus, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Dan 
McAlister, Maplewood, N. J.; Thad 
Long, Dothan, Ala.; Carroll Grant, Ches- 
ter, S. C.; Willard James, Brownsville, 
Tenn.; Robt. Morrison, Jr., Columbia, 
S. C.; Rudolph Thunberg, Fayetteville, 
N. C.; Bruce Van Sant, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla.; Jos. Verreault, Valdese, N. C. 


Peace Collego 


Raleigh, North Carolina 





At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . .. in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Retired Minister. What can be ac- 
complished by a consecrated and able 
retired minister is illustrated by the First 
Presbyterian Church of Vero Beach, Fla., 
of which Ralph C. McAfee is minister. 
His very unusual church (see picture 
below) recently was given the highest 
award by the Church Architectural Guild 
of America for the most outstanding small 
church constructed in America in 1955. 
Dr. McAfee was formerly minister of the 
Church of the Covenant in Erie, Pa. 


Which Comes First? It is generally 
agreed that it is desirable for ministers 
to have the following qualities: (a) 
preaching ability; (b) integrity of char- 
acter; (c) organizing ability; (d) 





pressive personality; (e) a genuine love 
for people; (f) unselfish living; (g) a 
deep personal prayer life. A minister 
can be abundantly blessed with a, b,-c, 
d, e and f, and yet be quite a failure if 
he lacks g. 

Spain. Christian people should pray 
that God will bless the efforts of the cou- 
rageous young people in Spain who are 
challenging the Franco regime. In a 
torn world where freedom too often fights 
a losing battle against dictatorship, Spain 
stands out as a shining example of un- 
democratic regimentation, with Dictator 
Franco turning the hands of the clock 
backward by planning a monarchy to 
succeed his own intolerant reign. May 
God confound his plans! 


Scolding. 


Based on years of experi- 


ence on a Board of Parole, I am con- 
vinced that much juvenile delinquency 





WINNER — First church, Vero Beach, Fla., 


was chosen by the Church 


Architectural Guild of America as the outstanding small church built in 


America in 1955. 


(See LaRoe column.) 
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is caused by too much nagging and scold- 
ing of children, and by the lack of love 
and by failure of parents to teach by 
example. Parents would do well to heed 
Paul Payne’s admonition: it is less ef- 
fective to scold Johnnie for having jam 
all over his face than it is for you to 
make sure that you don’t have jam on 
your own face. 

Flight to Suburbs. A striking phe- 
nomenon of our day is the migration of 
city folk to the suburbs. Among the 
reasons are: (1) too much crowding in 
the cities; (2) an increasingly intolerable 
traffic situation; (3) better income for 
many, making possible better living con- 
ditions; and (we are sorry to add this 
one) (4) a desire to get away from cer- 
tain types or races of people. Too often 
Protestant churches join in the migra- 
tion, leaving those most in need of min- 
istry to the Roman Catholic Church, 
which is less apt to run away from a chal- 
lenge. 


MOVIE OF THE MONTH 


The Benny Goodman 
Story 


This is the screen biography in Tech- 
nicolor of Benny Goodman, lovingly 
called the King of Swing, who has suc- 
ceeded in bringing Jazz to Carnegie Hall 
as part of America’s contribution to the 
world of music. Benny Goodman is the 
great clarinet virtuoso who plays Mozart 
and popular tunes with equal artistry, a 
serious musician, dedicated to his talent 
and profession. 

This is also the heart-warming story 
of a boy in the large family of a Jewish 
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tailor in a poor district of Chicago. When 
he and his brothers have the opportunity 
to be given music lessons with free in- 
struments at a neighborhood school, 
Benny receives a clarinet. It becomes 
his constant companion, even a means of 
adding to the family’s limited resources 
when he can play to entertain others. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
chronicle is the high level of family re- 
lationships, complete sympathy and un- 
derstanding. A beautiful romance be- 
tween young people from different back- 
grounds, in tradition, social position and 
material standing, is delicately and 
wholesomely handled, with no patroniz- 
ing but with mutual respect. This is 
especially satisfying and brings about a 
happy denouement to what might have 
been a difficult situation. 

There is, of course, a great deal of 
music, most of it being jazz. It is played 
in many places, from school and home 
childhood practice hours, progressing 
through the years to rehearsals, band 
performances in night clubs, for dancing, 
in jam sessions, radio programs, to the 
grand climax in Carnegie Hall. Many 
famous leaders and other musicians in 
well known bands are featured, they read 
like the roll of honor of American Jazz 
artists contributing to this musically rich 
biography. 

This is a good American success story 
which shows convincingly that the best 
way to reach the top is not just luck but 
through hard work—a good thing to re- 
member. 

Dramatically, this elaborate produc- 
tion is a combination of successful ele- 
ments. Steve Allen is a fortunate choice 
to portray Benny Goodman. His musi- 
cianship enables him to handle the 
clarinet in a professional manner and a 
certain resemblance facilitates the im- 
personation, Goodman having done his 
own musical recording. 

Donna Reed is excellent as the Chicago 
society girl who, through her brother’s 
interest in music and musicians, meets 
Goodman and falls in love with him. 
The cast is a very large one, everyone 
worthy of mention. Valentine Davies 
has written and directed this production 
with infinite skill and Joseph Gershenson 
supervised the music. (Universal-In- 
ternational) FOR: Family. 
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’LL CRY TOMORROW (MGM). Based 
on Lillian Roth’s autobiographical book, 
this significant drama is the devas- 
tating story of a woman who became an 
alcoholic. After the long gruelling de- 
velopment of her condition, she faces the 
fact that her insatiable thirst is driving 
her to complete destruction. She puts 
herself in the hands of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. With their intervention and her 
own determination, she returns to normal 
life and has the courage to relate her ex- 
perience to help others. One of the im- 
portant factors of this study is the con- 
sideration of how this sad situation de- 
veloped. It began long before a heart 
broken woman accepted her first drink. 
Since childhood, she was under constant 
pressure from the exacting possessiveness 
of a mother who saw in her the realiza- 
tion of her own frustrated ambition for a 
stage career. Lillian did reach the apex 
of sucess aS an entertainer in the “torch 
singer” period, but when she came to look 
forward to happiness and marriage, in 
the love of a childhood sweetheart, she 
was soon in despair through his untimely 
death. Given a drink to “make her sleep,” 
she gradually finds in alcohol an escape 
which eventually leads her from one dis- 
appointing marriage to another, to the 
disintegration of her personality, degrada- 
tion and ruin. This is a powerful sermon 
against drinking. It shows definitely that 
alcoholism is no respecter of persons, be 
they in mink or in rags. All of this is 
handled exceedingly well through the dis- 
cerning direction of Daniel Mann and the 
superb acting of Susan Hayward, with a 
good cast. It is fitting that this film 
should be in black and white. It is a 
black and white story with strong con- 
trasts and implications. FOR: Adults 
and mature young people. 


LUCKY KID (London Film. Lopert Re- 
lease). A most unusual and intriguing 
British film, beautifully directed by Carol 
Reed. Set amid harshly realistic, popu- 
lous, noisy Petticoat Lane quarter in 
London’s East Side, it has nevertheless a 
quasi-fairy tale quality because of the 
beneficent power of imagination infused 
into a small boy by an old tailor philoso- 
pher who lets his heart disregard the hard 
facts of the teeming, often unhappy life 
surrounding them. A child who has lis- 
tened to wondrous tales about the power 
of the legendary unicorn endows a small 
kid with a lonely misshapen horn with 
the magic he wants to work for the hap- 
piness of others. Individuals are many 
in types and problems but they fit into a 
well integrated story. It is inspiring be- 
cause it touches a rather sordid existence 
with magic. It is exciting as many tense 
moments are produced by awaiting for 
right things to happen. It is romantic 
because a long-standing love interest rises 
with persevering faithfulness out of an 
unpromising background. The child’s in- 
nocence and trustfulness persist through 
associations with a world on a low level, 
which he takes for granted, even to brutal 
and unruly wrestling matches. The un- 
usualness of this production carries its 
own special attraction. FOR: Family. 


: PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
NY £.24.4222.424 
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THE CHURCH REACHES OUT 


Sunday School Lesson for April 29, 1956 


Acts 8:4-40. 


Print vss. 4-8,14-17,26-28,34-35 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


The church cannot remain stationary: 
it must reach out or withdraw, broaden or 
narrow, expand or die. 


The rapid growth of the early church 
in Jerusalem incited increasing opposi- 
tion on the part of the authorities. The 
severe persecution which broke out im- 
mediately after the death of Stephen, 
however, only accelerated the growth of 
the church (8:1-4). Hitherto the dis- 
ciples had confined their activities to the 
city of Jerusalem. Now they were scat- 
tered abroad through Judea and Samaria, 
and everywhere they went they told the 
good news about Jesus, and proclaimed 
him to be the promised Messiah, the 
divine Son of God. As a result, little 
groups of believers sprang up here, there 
and everywhere. ‘There was no effort, 
however, to win converts from among the 
Gentiles, and Jewish Christians were still 
expected to conform to the ancient cus- 
toms of their people. 


|. Philip and the Samaritans 


One of these disciples driven from 
Jerusalem, one of the seven men chosen 
earlier by the church to care for the 
material wants of the congregation 
(6:1-6), a man named Philip ‘went 
down to a city of Samaria and proclaimed 
to them the Christ.” 


To appreciate the significance of this 
statement we need to recall that the 
Samaritans were a hybrid people, de- 
scended from the heathen colonists whom 
the Assyrians had brought into Pales- 
tine and the poor Israelites who remain- 
ed in the land after the majority of the 
Ten Tribes had been carried into cap- 
tivity. They worshipped the God of Is- 
rael on Mount Gerizim which they claim- 
ed was the true place to worship rather 
than Jerusalem and accepted the Penta- 
teuch as their Bible. From the days of 
Ezra and Nehemiah the antagonism be- 
tween the Jews and the Samaritans had 
grown more and more bitter, so that in 
the time of Jesus a true Jew would have 
nothing to do with the Samaritans and 
the Samaritans hated and despised the 
Jews. On his last trip to Jerusalem one 
of the Samaritan villages had refused 
to allow Jesus to enter their town, and 
James and John, hot-headed “sons of 
thunder,” wanted their Master to call 
down fire from heaven to punish them for 
their insolence (Lk. 9:51-56). 

Disregarding the bitterness that had 
developed between the two peoples Philip 
now went down to a city of Samaria and 
proclaimed to them the Christ (that is, 
the Messiah). The Samaritans, who ac- 
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cepted the Pentateuch, were looking for 
the Messiah equally with the Jews. 
Philip pointed them to Jesus as the ful- 
fillment of their hopes. In vs. 12 we 
read that he also brought them the good 
news concerning the coming reign of 
God and the name of Jesus Christ. 

And then a thing happened which to 
many must have seemed utterly incredi- 
ble. The Samaritans believed the mes- 
sage brought to them by a Jew, believed 
not only because of the word which he 
spoke, but also because of the visible 
manifestations of its power. As Moffatt 
graphically translates the phrase: 

“The crowds attended like one man to 
what was said by Philip, listening to him 
and watching the miracles which he per- 
formed. For unclean spirits came scream- 
ing and shrieking out of a man who had 
been possessed, and many paralytics and 
lame people were healed. So there was 
great rejoicing in that town.” 

Philip, this unusual layman whose vi- 
sion and faith outran that of his contem- 
poraries, even that of the apostles, re- 
joiced, we can be sure, not only because 
afflicted people became whole again, not 
only because numerous individuals were 
reconciled to God through Jesus Christ, 
but also because the old breach between 
Jews and Gentiles had begun to be healed 
through the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

News that the Samaritans had actually 
been won to the gospel must have power- 
fully affected leaders of the church in 
Jerusalem. It was the first of a series of 
surprises of like order which would come 
to them. They determined on this oc- 
casion to send their leading representa- 
tives, Peter and John, to inspect this new 
development and see whether or not it 
was valid. It was hard for any Jew to 
believe that Jews and Samaritans could 
worship together, but where the Spirit led 
they were willing to follow. To John 
particularly it must have been a moving 
experience. He was sent to the very 
people on whom a few short years before 
he had wished to call down fire from 
heaven. 

The two apostles not only approved 
what Philip had done but remained in 
Samaria and carried the revival to even 
greater heights. One phenomenon is 
particularly stressed by Luke. As the 
apostles prayed and laid their hands upon 
the Samaritans they received the Holy 
Spirit, “for it had not yet fallen on any 
of them.” Roman Catholics, Greek Or- 
thodox, and some Episcopalians (Anglo- 
Catholics) think that the Holy Spirit 
could not be bestowed by Philip because 
he was not an apostle; on this incident 


they base their argument, in part, for the 
sacrament of confirmation. Baptism by 
an ordinary priest is not sufficient; to 
receive the full power of the Holy Spirit 
one’s baptism must be “confirmed” 
through the laying on of the hands of a 
bishop who is a “successor” of the 
apostles. 

This argument, however, cannot be 
sustained. Paul, the mightiest mission- 
ary of all times, received the gift of the 
Holy Spirit by the ministry not of an 
apostle, nor even of a deacon, but of 
Ananias, a simple disciple (Acts 9:17- 
18). And Cornelius received the Spirit 
as he listened to the preaching of Peter, 
without the laying on of his hands, or 
those of any one else (Acts 10:44). Long- 
time experience has made it clear that 
the Holy Spirit is operative as fully in the 
lives of those who have not been so con- 
firmed as in those who have. And that 
accords with the words of Jesus, who 
promises that God will give the Holy 
Spirit to all who ask him (Luke 11:13). 

Why then did the Samaritans not re- 
ceive the Holy Spirit under the preaching 
of Philip? Luke offers an explanation: 
“They had only been baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus” (Acts 8:16). 
Evidently Philip had not emphasized the 
Spirit in his preaching, or led them to 
think that they might receive the Spirit. 
“Peter and John . . . prayed for them 
that they might receive the Holy Spirit. 
... Then they laid their hands on them 
and they received the Holy Spirit.” The 
laying on of hands was the occasion for 
the Spirit’s reception, but it came in re- 
sponse to the Apostles’ prayer, echoed no 
doubt in the hearts of the Samaritans. 
The bestowal of the Spirit depends upon 
the spiritual receptivity of the believer, 
upon his faith, not upon such mechani- 
cal means as the laying on of hands. As 
E. Stanley Jones says: 

We receive the Holy Spirit “from Jesus 
and from him alone, or we do not receive 
him. This Gift comes from a nail-pierced 
hand or not at all. To interpose a church, 
a rite, a ceremony, a worked-out creed, 
a line of specially qualified mediators of 
the Holy Spirit by the laying on of hands, 
is to interpose men and things between the 
soul and God, and that is idolatry.” 

Dr. Erdman is probably right when 
he says: 

“This gift does not here denote the 
usual influence of the Spirit which results 
in repentance and faith and holiness, but 
the extraordinary and miraculous ‘gifts’ 
(including no doubt the greatly prized 
gift of tongues), which were frequently 
bestowed upon believers, particularly in 
the early days of the apostolic church.” 

These spectacular signs in the early 
days were regarded as the particular 
signs of the Holy Spirit, though later, 
largely through the teachings of Paul, 
more weight was attached to the evidences 
of a transformed character (Galatians 
5:22-23). 

The fact that many men and women 
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believed and were baptized and that this 
unexpected revival was approved by Peter 
and John, who proceeded to preach the 
gospel to other Samaritan villages, indi- 
cates: (1) that human distinctions were 
being leveled by the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; (2) that the Christian Church 
had advanced one step forward: from a 
mere Jewish sect it was becoming a fel- 
lowship transcending national lines, in 
which old animosities were forgotten. 

ll. Philip and the Ethiopian, 

8:26-40 

Leaving Samaria, Philip traveled 
southward until he came to the great 
highway that ran from Jerusalem to Gaza 
—a road traversed by all of those who 
came to the holy city out of Egypt. Philip 
was directed to take this route by an 
angel. The word means a “messenger” 
and may refer to supernatural visitant, 
to a personal agent, or to providential 
means used by God to accomplish his will 
(cf. Heb. 1:7). Just how the angel spoke 
to Philip we do not know. Perhaps as 
Philip sought divine guidance in prayer 
he was moved to take this route as the 
most likely field of service, perhaps he 
was advised by friends, perhaps he was 
led by the force of circumstances; pos- 
sibly he was not certain that it was God 
who thus directed him until later, when 
he reviewed all the circumstances in his 
own mind, he realized most assuredly 
that it was an angel of the Lord who had 
spoken to him. 

It so happened that at this very time 
there was returning from Jerusalem one 
of the high officials of the Kingdom of 
Ethiopia. He had been to Jerusalem to 
worship, evidently as a proselyte. But 
he was a eunuch, not eligible, therefore, 
according to Jewish law for full member- 
ship in the Jewish church. Besides, he 
was a man of another race—a Negro. 
He must have been a very devout man, 
for he had been to Jerusalem on a pil- 
grimage and now, as he sat in his chariot, 
he was poring over certain passages in 
the Jewish Scriptures. It so happened 
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that the passage he turned to was the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, one of the 
great Messianic passages of the Old Tes- 
tament, which had been fulfilled in the 
life of Jesus. But the Jews did not re- 
gard it as a Messianic passage. They 
were so sure that the promised deliverer 
would be triumphant and victorious in 
the eyes of the world that it never entered 
their minds that he could be wounded for 
our transgressions, bruised for our ini- 
quity, and that with his stripes we could 
be healed. 

As Philip observed the man _ poring 
over his roll, the Spirit said to him, “Go 
up and join this chariot.” How did the 
Spirit speak to Philip? Not, we can be 
sure, in an audible voice coming out of 
the clouds, but by a still small voice 
within, somewhat as he speaks to us. 
Philip felt that he ought to speak to this 
man about Jesus. As he reflected on the 
incident later he recognized that it was 
the Spirit which had prompted him. As 
he came alongside the chariot he was 
doubtless surprised to hear the familiar 
words: “As a sheep led to the slaughter 
or a lamb before its shearer is dumb, so 
he opens not his mouth.” The Ethiopian 
treasurer was a great state official, trav- 
eling in elegant fashion. Philip was a 
private citizen, hot and dusty, traveling 
on foot. But he allowed no thought of 
social distinctions to rob him of the op- 
portunity to win another convert for 
Jesus. The way had been providentially 
opened, and Philip was not the man to 
let it pass. 

“Do you understand what you are read- 
ing?” he asked. “How can I, unless 
someone guides me?” the eunuch re- 
sponded. And he invited Philip to get in 
and ride beside him. “About whom, 
pray, does the prophet say this, about 
himself or about someone else ?”’ asked the 
eunuch. And Philip, beginning with the 
passage in Isaiah, told him the good news 
about Jesus. 

They passed a pool of water. The 
Negro was a business man. He did not 
believe in procrastination in spiritual 
matters any more than he did in financial 
ones. He said: “Here is some water. 
What is there to prevent my being bap- 
tized?”” Another Christian might have 
replied: “You are a Gentile, and must 
first bind yourself to observe all the laws 
of Moses’; or “You are a eunuch, and 
according to the Law cannot be admitted 
into full membership of the church”; 
or “You are a Negro and it might intro- 
duce social complications into the Chris- 
tian community.” But Philip had learned 
better. He said, according to some an- 
cient manuscripts: “If you believe with 
all your heart you may.” The eunuch 
replied, “I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God.” Philip baptized him 
with no more ado. 

Thus did the church take a second 
step forward in preaching Jesus as a 
universal Savior of mankind, in becom- 


ing itself a truly Christian fellowship, 
one in which national and racial barriers 
are dissolved. 

The eunuch continued his journey 
southward, rejoicing because he had 
found a Savior. Philip returned north- 
ward along the seacoast, providentially 
guided by the Spirit, until he came to 
Azotus (the ancient Ashdod). He worked 
his way slowly from this point on until 
he came to Caesarea, preaching in every 
city through which he passed. He seems 
to have settled in this city, the Roman 
capital of Palestine, largely a Gentile 
city, where he was known as Philip, the 
Evangelist. There Paul found him 
twenty years later on his way to Jeru- 
salem (Acts 21:8). 


For Further Consideration 


1. We see in the eighth chapter of 
Acts how the gospel of Jesus Christ 
began to break down the barriers that 
separated man from his fellowman; how 
the church began to become a universal 
brotherhood, in which as Paul said a 
little later: 

“There cannot be Greek and Jew, cir- 
cumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bondman, freeman, but Christ 
is all and in all” (Col. 3:11). 

Has the church finished its work in 
this connection? To what extent has 
it actually become a universal brother- 
hood? What are the barriers that come 
now between man and man outside the 
church, inside the church? Can these 
barriers be overcome by the gospel of 
Jesus Christ? In other words, can the 
gospel heal the great division in our 
modern society? Are they being over- 
come now? Why have we not made 
greater progress since the days that 
Philip preached the gospel to the Samari- 
tans and the Ethiopian eunuch? 

2. We have here a notable case of per- 
sonal work. The gospel spread rapidly 
in the first three centuries, not because 
there were great revivalists like Peter or 
great missionaries like Paul (their labors 
in this respect stand alone), but because 
there was a host of men like Philip who 
did not hesitate to speak to men like the 
Ethiopian eunuch about Jesus. 

In the New Testament we find the 
gospel being preached in all kinds of 
secular and unconventional places, in 
the street, on the shore, in a fishing 
boat, to a man up in a tree, and here in 
a chariot running along a public road. 

Conditions in America today are dif- 
ferent from a generation or two ago. Very 
few come to church now for the regular 
Sabbath sevices or for special evangelis- 
tic meetings who are not already mem- 
bers of the church. If the gospel is to 
spread rapidly or more broadly in our 
own day, it will have to be through per- 
sonal witnessing on the part of Christian 
men and women. How can that best be 


done? 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
vision of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
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BOOK NOTES 


ANXIETY IN CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
By Wayne E. Oates. Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia. 156 pp., $3. 

Wayne E. Oates is professor of Psy- 
chology of Religion at Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
and a member of the editorial advisory 
board of Pastoral Psychology, well-known 
monthly magazine for ministers. 


He sets himself the task of dealing 

. systematically with the problem of 
anxiety in Christian experience, drawing 
upon ... three converging lines of un- 
derstanding. Materials are drawn from 
the Bible, contemporary psychotherapy, 
and clinical pastoral experience to de- 
fine, clarify, and illustrate different types 
of anxiety and their interlocking relation- 
ship to each other as anxiety moves from 
one depth of meaning to another in Chris- 
tian experience” (p. 9). 


Professor Oates organized his mate- 
tials under nine headings: ‘Economic 
Anxiety,” “Finitude Anxiety,” ‘The 
Anxiety of Grief,’ “The Anxiety of 
Sin,” ‘““Legalistic Anxiety,” “The Anxiety 
Reactions of the Morally Indifferent,” 
“The Anxiety of the Cross,” ‘The Anx- 
iety of the Cross and Holy Dread” and 
“Anxiety and the Fellowship of Con- 
cern.” 

One of the helpful features of the book 
is Dr. Oates’ successful showing of the 
interlocking nature of the forms of anx- 
iety. The chapters on “The Anxiety of 
Grief” and the “Anxiety of Sin” seemed 
best to the reviewer. Dr. Oates uses the 
Christian symbol of death, burial and 
resurrection as the way to understand the 
Christian experience of overcoming anx- 
iety. There is a wide use of case mate- 
tials, and the book is filled with helpful 
insights, Biblical and psychological. The 
book should be rewarding to pastors, the- 
ological students and thoughtful laymen. 

ERNEsT H. FLANIKEN. 
Marlinton, W. Va. 


THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE. By H. H. 
Rowley. The Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia: 201 pp., $3.50. 

H. H. Rowley, the distinguished Brit- 
ish Old Testament scholar, has placed 
us in his debt by his contribution to a 
frequent theme in current biblical litera- 
ture, that of the inner unity of the Bible. 
Since the six chapters of the book were 
originally delivered as lectures, the style 
is popular; while the appended notes ac- 
quaint the reader with a host of technical 
titles on the various subjects considered, 
thus providing an excellent bibliography 
for the advanced student. 

Rowley finds in the Bible a true, dy- 
namic unity which undergoes develop- 
ment, rather than a unity imposed upon 
the Bible by allegorical or typological 
methods of interpretation. He examines 
the relation between the Law and the 
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prophetic writings and concludes that 
amidst their differences in emphasis there 
is a common recognition that the attitude 
of the heart is more basic than ritual 
forms. 

Rowley devotes a chapter to the teach- 
ings about God and man, discovering 
basic convictions running throughout the 
Bible, though these teachings are pro- 
gressively enriched through the fuller 
light of God’s revelation. He also finds 
other concepts which bind the two Testa- 


| 


ments together: particularly those of sac- | 
rifice, the kingdom of God, and the idea | 


of the remnant. 
traces the basic correspondence between 


In another chapter he | 


the suffering servant songs and the mes- | 


siah who went to the cross. 

The final (and longest) chapter is de- 
voted to the sacraments. In this chapter 
he gives a very vigorous defense of the 
Baptist position on baptism. 

This is an excellent book. It is schol- 
arly, clear, and well-written: a combina- 
tion rarely attained in theological litera- 
ture. It makes a vital contribution to an 
understanding of the basic unity between 
the Old and New Testaments. 

Paut H. RIcHARDS. 
Mocksville, N. C. 


SPEAKING FOR THE MASTER. By Batsell 
Barrett Baxter. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 134 pp., $2.50. 

This is a complete course in public 
speaking for an age when one of the basic 
requirements for success in any field is 
the ability to speak well. “It is impor- 
tant, in the most important work on earth 
—the Lord’s work—that men and women 
be able to speak effectively” (Page 1). 
Since the church’s main forte is her mes- 
sage, her messengers need skill to convey 
that message into the understanding of 
people. Otherwise, they may as well 
speak in an “unknown tongue.” Why 
should not a church have such a course 
for its laymen? Such a course would not 
only increase such skill but also be a 
grand experience in fellowship. A better 
textbook for such a venture would be dif- 
ficult to obtain. 

OrEN Moore, JR. 
Front Royal, Va. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Reformation of the 16th Century. 
Roland H. Bainton. Beacon Press, Boston. 
$1.45, paper. 

Facts of Life and Love for Teen-agers. 
Revised. Evelyn Millis Duvall. Associa- 
tion Press. N. Y. $3.50. 

Helen Keller: 
Van Wyck Brooks. 
Ine., N. Y. $3.00. 





E. P. Dutton & Co., 


Family Limitation. John Ryan. Sheed | 
& Ward, N. Y. 50¢. paper. 
What Does the Bible Say? F. I, John- 


son. Vantage Press, N. Y. $3.75. 

The Hill of Stoning. Edward V. Ruskin. 
Vantage Press, N. Y. $3.50. 

I Choose Jesus. John W. and Sally Mc- 
Queen. John Knox Press, Richmond. 25¢, 
paper. 


Sketch for a Portrait. 


Here’s 
an 
Author 
You 
Should 


Know: 





W. Taliaferro Thompson 


“Dr. Tolly” is what nearly 
everybody calls this popular 
Union Seminary professor. 
And many Presbyterians have 
heard him talk on family life. 


Now read his new book: 





Dr. Thompson has distilled 
a lifetime of study and obser- 
vation into this clear and help- 
ful book on Christian Family 
Living. 

Order your copies now for 
use during Christian Family 
Week (May 6-13) and the 
remainder of our 1956 Year 
of Emphasis. 


cloth $2.50 


Presbyterian Book Store 
Box 6127, Atlanta 8, Georgia 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 

Please send me copies of 
An Adventure in Love: 
cloth @ $2.50 
paper @ $1.25 


paper $1.25 
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CHANGES 


Geo. A. Johnson, formerly of Bucyrus, 
Ohio, has begun his new work at the 
First church, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Donald F. Keith who was pastor of 
Eastern church, Washington, D. C., before 
its merger with the Metropolitan church 
(now Capitol Hill), has become associate 
pastor of the First church, Evansville, 
Ind., 709 S. E. 2nd St. 

N. E. Wilhelm from Tazewell, Va., to 
Mitchells, Va. 

James B. Storey is returning to his 
duties as professor in Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas, following completion of 
his Ph.D. residence requirements at New 
College, University of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. He sails for home Apr. 19. 

Fred C. Debele, Jr., Commonwealth 
church, Charlotte, N. C., will become pas- 
tor of the Eau Claire Church, Columbia, 
8S. C., June 1. 

Francis B. Benton from Decatur, 
to 1233 Vine St., Abilene, Texas. 

George F. Houck from Rowland, N. C., 
to Box 233, West End, N. C., May 1. 

Jos. R. Cooper from Waskom, 
to 116 E. Oak St., Uvalde, Texas. 

John R. Smith from Valdosta, Ga., to 
503 7th St., Adel, Ga. 

Bernard E. Bain from Lynchburg, Va., 
to Box 2481, Roanoke, Va. 

Norman B. Gibbs, Jackson, Tenn., has 
accepted a call to become a member of 
the faculty of Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


CBS CHURCH OF AIR 

Fred M. Holloway, First church, Ruther 
ford, N. J., will be the preacher on the 
CBS Church of the Air program, Apr. 22, 
9:30 a.m. (EST). 


OVERSEAS 


Paul B. Freeland, head of Overseas Re- 
lief and Interchurch Aid for the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Board of World Missions, 
will be one of 50 churchmen going abroad 
late in April to plan for relief and rehabili- 
tation work for refugees in the Near East. 


Ga., 


Texas, 





NO GREATER privi- 


lege exists than that of serving 
God through the example of 
leadership. Share with us the 
privilege of training our youth 
for service and _ leadership. 
Make your contribution, large 
or small, to Stillman College, 
P.O. Drawer 483, an act of wor- 


ship, an act of LOVE. 








DEATHS 

James E. Hixson, 74, died Mar. 20 in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. At his retirement 
several years ago he was pastor of the 
Red Bank church in that city; earlier he 
had served in Soddy, Tenn. 


J. L. Lineweaver, 84, pastor in Beck- 
ley, W. Va., for 26 years, died in Louis- 
ville, Ky., March 18. He retired as pas- 
tor in Beckley 12 years ago and became 
pastor emeritus. 

Samuel S. Daughtry, long of Atlanta, 
Ga., but recently serving the Abingdon, 
Va., church died of a heart attack in 
Nashville, Tenn., Apr. 7 where he had 
gone to preach the next day in the Down- 
town church. 


Conference on Peace 
Set in Holy Land 


New York (rRNS)—The first assem- 
bly of the World Interfaith Committee 
for Peace in the Holy Land will be held 
at Tangier, North Africa, late this sum- 
mer, Richard FE. Evans, chairman, an- 
nounced here. 

Dr. Evans, director of Labor Temple 
(Presbyterian), also is chairman of the 
World Parliament of Religions Inc., 


. 
Chinese Prayers —__ 

Heavenly Parent, as the miry bot- 
tom of the pond helps the lotus flower 
to grow, sO may our unlovely environ- 
ment encourage growth in us. And 
as the lotus flower in all its radiance 
rises above the mire, so help us to 
transcend our earthly environment, be- 
coming heavenly personalities worthy 
to be called thy children. 

—From The World at One in Prayer, 


Edited by Daniel J. Fleming, Harper and 
Bros., N. Y. 











which helped launch the World Interfaith 
Committee. 

Last summer he led a group of Protes- 
tant and Jewish men and women on a 
tour of 15 countries in Europe, North 
Africa, and the Middle East which, Dr, 
Evans said, resulted in the establishment 
of new chapters of the committee at Tan- 
gier, Istanbul, Paris and Geneva. 

He said Jewish, Buddhist, Vedanta, 
and Moslem as well as Protestant and 
Orthodox leaders the group met on the 
tour had promised “full cooperation” in 
the Tangier assembly. 
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